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ABSTRACT 

This paper reviews recent social psychology studies 
on the influence of message characteristics, issue involvement, and 
the subject's cognitive response on perceptions of the communicator. 
The Elaboration Likelihood Model (ELM) is used as a framework to 
discuss various approaches to persuasion, particularly central and 
peripheral routes to attitude change. Effects associated with the ELM 
on cognitive responses and subsequent attitude change are described. 
The counseling literature is reviewed concerning the expertness 
component of counselor credibility, and its influence on client 
attitudes and behavior change. The role of verbal and nonverbal 
behavior cues and issue involvement in predicting the effectiveness 
of expert or nonexpert counselors is also discussed. Recipient 
factors, such as need for cognition, cognitive style, and field 
dependence/independence are considered. The need for an integration 
of research from social psychology and counseling in the area of 
interpersonal influence is discussed. Future directions for 
additional counseling research and practice are suggested, and the 
importance of being aware of message quality and client factors in 
counseling interventions is stressed. (JAC) 
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The Elaboration Likelihood Model 

Recent work In social psychology includes a number 
of studies which have Indicated that the effects of 
communicator experltlse may be aore predictable when the 
quality of the aessage given by the communicator, the 
pro- or conterattltudlnal nature of the topic, and the 
subject's mrclvatlon and ability to process are taken 
Into account (Petty & Cacloppo, 1979a, 1979b; Petty, 
Cadoppo, & Goldman, 1981). Petty and Cacloppo (1981) 
have Introduced a framework, termed the Elaboration 



Likelihood Model (ELM) of persuasion In which these 
variables represent various approaches to persuasion 
that can be thought of as emphasizing two dlnstlnct 
routes that form the poles of a continuum to attitude 
change. One» called the central route views attitude 
change as resulting from a diligent consideration of 
Information that Is central to what people believe are 
the true merits of an advocated position. Thus, a 
person must be able to think about and be motivated to 
scrutinize the merits of an advocacy (e.g., high Issue 
Involvement) as this Is posited to be the most direct 
determlnAnt of the direction and amount of persuasion 
produced. If the person lacks the notlvatlon and/or 
ability to think about a aeB8age» attitudes may be 
affected by positive and negative cuesi or the person 
may use a simple decision rule to' evaluate a persuasive 
message. These cues or Inferences may stem from 
characteristics of the source (e.g.i expertise^ 
attractiveness) I or the message (e.g.^ number of 
arguments In the absence of more simple cues such as 
source credibility). Such attention to cues and 
decision rules may shape attitudes or allow a person to 
decide what attltudlnal position to adopt without the 
need for engaging In any extensive cognitive work 



relevant to the Issue under conelderAtlon. This lAtter 
process constitutes the peripheral route to persuasion. 
Two Important advantages of the central route are that 
attltudlnal changes tend to persist longer and are more 
predictive of behavior than changes Induced wih the 
peripheral route (Claldlnli Petty^ & CacloppOi 1981). 

In nost of the earlier studies » attitudes In 
response to highly Involving coaaunlcatlons were 
primarily affected by message factors » and attitudes in 
response to low involving communications were affected 
primarily by source factors. Cacioppoi Petty i and 
Stoltenberg (in press) however ^ note that the 
central/peripheral distinction is not a distinction 
between message and source factors (i«e«| either source 
or message factors can serve as peripheral cues)* In 
Petty^ Cacioppo^ and Goldman (1901) and Chalken (1980) 
the source of the message served as a peripheral cue 
under low Involvement conditions* In a recent study 
(Petty & Cacioppo» 1984) » the simple number of arguments 
presented in support of a recomsiendatlon of low personal 
relevance to the subjects served as a peripheral cue in 
the absence of more simple cues (e«g»i source expertise^ 
attractiveness). Attitudes reported by the subjects 
toward a counter attltudlnal advocacy were more positive 
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In response to nine as opposed to three supportive 
Arguments* In contrASti when the recoomendAtion was of 
high personAl relevAncei Attitudes were Affected by the 
quAllty of the nessAge Arguments (centrAl route )| as the 
simple number of arguments hAd no effect* 

ChAlken (1980) And Petty & CAcloppo (1981) as well 
AS A number of InvestlgAtlons thAt follow hAve utilized 
the Assessment of cognitive responses (etg«| listing 
thoughts) AS A dependent meAsure And medlAtor of 
Attitude chAnge* This cognitive response Approach to 
persuASlon contends that the Attitude chAnge that 
results from exposure to externally generated messages 
Is due to the thoughts that the message recipient 
generates In response to the communication (Petty & 
Cacloppoi 1981)* Advocates of the cognitive response 
approach assume that when a person anticipates or 
receives a persuasive communlcatloni an attempt Is made 
to relate the Information In the message to the 
prexlstlng knowledge that the person has about the topic 
(Greenwaldi 1968; Petty» Ostrom^ 6 Brock^ 1981)# In 
other words I the person will consider a substantial 
amount of Information that Is not found In the 
communication Itself* These additional self*generated 
cognitive responses (l«e«i thoughts) may be favorable or 

« • 
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Agree with the proposals ande in the message > 
unfavorable or disagree, or neutral or irrelevant to the 
conmunlcation. Therefore, these cognitions elicited at 
the time of message exposure reflect information 
processing activity and serve to determine the amount 
and direction of attitude change that is produced (Petty 
& Cacioppo, 1981 )• For example, a communication that 
elicits issue relevant thoughts which are primarily 
favorable toward a particular recommendation would be 
expected to produce agreement, whereas a communication 
which elicits thoughts which are unfavorable toward the 
recommendation would be expected to be ineffective in 
achieving attitude change (Cacioppo et al., in press). 

As seen above, when a highly credible source 
presents a counterattitudinal message under conditions 
of low involvement. Petty and Cacioppo (1981) contend 
that less thinking (cognitive effort) about the advocacy 
is undertaken by the subjects resulting in fewer 
counterarguments and more persuasion than with a source 
of low credibility. Several lines of evidence, however, 
suggest that message recipients are less motivated to 
think about proattitudinal than conterattitudinal 
arr««Al» (e«g«» P«tty * cacioppo, 1979a, 19/9b). 
Consequently, the persuasive advantage shifts when a 



proAttitudlnal Advocacy is presented under low 
Involveoent conditions* That i6» less thinking about 
the message presented by a highly credible source vould 
re^^alt in fever favorable thoughts being generated and 
subsequently » less persuasion than would result from a 
message advocated by a less credible source (Petty & 
Cacioppo, 1981). 

Stoltenbergy Cacioppo» Petty, and Davis (1984) 
tested the interactive effects of message quality » issue 
involvement I and source credibility with the use of 
proattitudinal appeals* College students were exposed 
to a strong or weak quality proattitudinal message 
supporting the institution of a mandatory study skills 
and career exploration course* Similar to previous 
studies I this message emanated from a source Judged to 
possess either moderate or high (ftedibility* Issue 
Involvement was manipulated by informing subjects that 
the course would either be instituted at their ow^n 
university (high), or at a major eastern university the 
following fall semester (low)* Vhen the message was of 
high personal relevance emanating from highly credible 
source, results showed that attitudes and behavior were 
primarily influenced by the high quality of the message. 
When a highly involving communication was from a source 



of moderate credibility i however i there was no effect 
for message quality. In contrast i for low Involved 
subjects I attitudes and behavior were Influenced when 
the quality of the message was high and emanated from a 
source of moderate credibility. Mo differences for 
message quality were obtained for low Involvement 
subjects exposed to a highly credible source. ThuSi the 
studies by Stoltenberg et al.^ (1984) and Sternthal» 
Dholakla^ & Leavltt (1978) lend support to the 
differences In persuasion due to proattltudlnal appeals 
hypothesized by Petty and Cacloppo (1979a» 1979b) and 
accounted for by the ELM* 

To summarize the effects associated with the ELM 
upon cognitive responses and subsequent attitude change i 
it appears that for Issues of low prior knowledge or low 
involvement I high source expertlae Inhibits the 
generation of thoughts. This occurs as low Involved 
subjects are generally not motivated or able to evaluate 
the Information In a message. Vhatever thinking occurs 
will tend to be guided by a prexlstlng bias (Petty & 
Cacloppo I 1981) I or by attending to non-content cues 
(e.g.» perceived expertness of the source). As sources 
of high credibility under low Involvement conditions 
elicit less thinking than sources of moderate or low 
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credibility » expert sources will facllltAte persuasion 
on counterattltudlnal lssues# This occurs becnuse 
expert sources Inhibit the unfavorable thoughts or 
counterarguments that vould be the likely cognitive 
responses if subjects were thinking about the 
counterattitudlnal issue ^ resulting in more agreement 
with expert than nonexpert communicators. However, when 
a proattltudlnal message is presented, the same 
inhibitory effect tends to work against persuasion as 
fewer favorable thoughts are generated when the source 
is high rather than low or moderate in credibility* 
Therefore, a more favorable attitude may actually occur 
in response to a nonexpert* 

As the ELM postulates, the situation is very 
different when the issue is highly Involving or when a 
person has considerable prior knowledge about a topic* 
In this case, an individual is likely to invest more 
effort in evaluating what a communicator has to say, 
since the motivation and ability to think about a 
message are likely to be high* In such situations a 
communicator who is perceived as an expert will be 
listened to carefully by the subject as more accurate 
information is expected as compared to a nonexpert 
(Hass, 1981)* If this is true, then an individual is 
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more likely to evaluate the cogency of the message 
arguments and be guided less by their prexistlng 
attitudes I which were noted to be Important under low 
Involvement conditions (Petty & Cacloppoi 1981)« ThuSi 
within this frameworki the persuasive advantage of 
Increased expertise Is confined to messages of high 
quality. If the message quality Is weaki the 
credibility effect Is attenuated or reversed. In this 
manner I source expertise does not act as a cue per se^ 
but serves to enhance Issue relevant thinking. As a 
result I If the Information and concern conveyed by the 
expert communicator are of high quality » the subjects* 
thoughts or cognitive responses will more likely be 
favorable I and his or her own attitudes will be 
Influenced accordingly. Furthermore i the attitude 
changes produced should relate to actual behavior 
(Claldlnl et al.» 1981). Initial support for this 
attitude-behavior link has been obtained by Petty ^ 
Cacloppoi and Schuman (1983). 
Counseling Literature 

Since Strong's Initial formulation In 1968| 
considerable research In counseling has Investigated the 
expertness component of counselor credlbllty and Its 
Influence on client attitudes and behavior change. For 
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example I exAmlnatlon of the literature reveals that cues 
associated with counselor nonverbal and verbal behavior 
(e»g»y appearing attentive, confident, organized; using 
jargon, interpretive statements, etc.) consistently 
affect ratings of perceived counselor expertness (e«g«, 
Schmidt & Strong, 1970; Dell & Schmidt, 1976; Atkinson & 
Carskadden, 1973; Claiborn, 1979). Reputational cues of 
counselor expertness (e.g.. Brooks, 1974; Claiborn & 
Schmidt, 1977; Hartly, 1969). However, evidential cues 
of characteristics associated with the counselor such as 
attire, sex, and race do not consistently affect client 
perceptions of counselor expertness, and yield aixed and 
inconclusive results (e.g., Heppner & Pew, 1977; 
Merluzzi, Merluzzi, & Kaul, 1977; Cimbolic, 1972; 

Peoples & Dell, 1975). These findings have lead Heppner 

* 

and Dixon (1981) to conclude that evidential 
characteristics say in fact affect perceptions of 
counselor expertness, but may only account for a small 
portion of the variance, especially when compared with 
the percentage of variance accounted for by other 
sources of expertness such as expert role behaviors. 

Combining two or move sources also appears to 
enhance perceived expertise (e.g., Guttman & Haase, 
1972; Strong & Schmidt, 1978; Heppner & Dixon, 1978). 
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For example I when reputation and behavior are 
consistent I clients* evaluations of high counselor 
expertise results When these cues are Inconsistent » 
however^ It Is unclear which will predominate In 
determining clients* ratings (Corrlgan» Dell» Levis & 
Schmidt, 1980) t Also, as Corrlgan et r1. (1980) point 
out, most of the studies provide no information 
concerning the weight of evidential, behavioral, and 
reputatlonal cues In relation to one another In 
determining a client's perception of a counselor's 
expertness* 

Overall, the counseling studies Indicate that 
various stimuli cue a client's perceptions of counselor 
expertise, but the function of these client perceptions 
Is unclear (Heppner & Dixon, 1981)* Like the findings 

* 

In social psychology, however, counseling studies are 
equivocal In delineating the exact conditions under 
which perceived expertise will affect social influence • 
For example, some studies have found that expert 
counselors produce more attitude and behavior change 
than nonexperts (e*g«, Heppner & Dixon, 1978; Strong & 
Schmidt, 1970; Frldenberg & Glllls, 1977), while others 
have found that both kinds of counselors produce about 
the same amount of change (e^gt, Greenberg, 1969; 



SprAfkln» 1970; BrlscheCCO & Merluzzl» 1981). 
The ELM and Studies in Counseling 

The vnrlAbles of issue Involvenent, the pro- or. 
counterAttltudlnnl nature of the topic, mid aessage 
quality In terms of central versus peripheral processing 
were note Included In Strong's (1968) model. Thus, It 
may be useful to examine their role In predicting 
greater effectiveness for expert than nonexpert 
counselors. Moreover, as Heppner and Dixon (1981) point 
out, the Interpersonal Influence process In counseling 
was originally based on research from social psychology. 
However, there Is a need for greater Integration of 
previous work and more current research from social 
psychology. Petty, Cacloppo, and Heesacker (1984) and 
Cacloppo, Petty, and Stoltenberg (In press) postulate 

« 

that the EUl may have potential utility for 
understanding the Interpersonal Influence process, and 
may be able to account for the sometimes Inconsistent 
findings within this area of study. 

Past Investigations within counseling hnve 
typically manipulated message quality as an aspect of 
counselor expertise (e.g., Sprafkin, 1970; Scheid, 
19760, while issue involvement has usually been ignored 
as issues have not been determined to be personally 
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Involving for the typically employed samples of college 
students used as potential clients or client surrogates 
(e.g., Brooks, 1974; Heppner A Pew, 1977). Some 
investigators appear to have assessed issue Involvement 
through the manipulation of levels of client "perceived 
need" or request for help (Heppner & Dixon, 1978; Dixon 
& Claiborn, 1981), And motivation for counseling 
(Heppner & Heesacker, 1982) thus far resulting in no 
differential effects. Dixon and Claiborn (1981) also 
defined client need in terms of "commitment to change." 
Highly coimnitted subjects who were induced to sign a 
written contract to complete relevant "out of session" 
behavioral task assignments demonstrated higher rates of 
compliance than subjects in a low commitment condition. 
No differences, however, were reported for attitude 
change aeasures. Consequently, all of the above authors 
have called for better operational definitions and more 
research in regards to the variable of client need. The 
importance of client need or issue involvement lies not 
only in Its relationship to attitude and behavior 
change, but also in the ability to generalize from 
subjects In analogue studies to clients actively seeking 
counseling services, assuming that the latter may 
reflect aoderate to high levels of issue Involvement 



(Cacloppo et In press)* 

An InvestlgAtlon by Stoltenberg & McNeill <1984) 
Addressed the cousellng reseArehers* concerns by looking 
At Issue Involvement In ah Attempt to provide An inltlAl 
VAlldAtlon for the ELM in a counseling AnAlogu^ setting* 
College students listened to An AudlotAped 
proAttltudlnAl counseling session consisting of a 
counselor working with a student whose career gOAls 
dlfxere^l from those of his pArents* Subjects were 
Asslj^aed cc conditions of high And low Issue Involvement 
bAsed oil their scores on the CAreer decisiveness scAle 
of the Career MAturlty Inventory (Crltes, 1978a, 1978b). 
Subject.') In the low Involvement conditions were 
operAtlunAlly defined as those who demonstrAted a high 
degree of CAreer decisiveness And, consequently, would 
engAge In less Issue relevAnt thinking while listening 
to A counseling session dsAllng with a CAreer 
declslon-m^^klng problem* Conversely, subjects In high 
Involvement conditions were those who were lower In 
CAreer decisiveness. And therefore, would be more 
motlvAted to Attend to a discussion on choosing a 
CAreer* The VArlAble of counselor expertise was 
mAnlpulAted by a presesslon Introduction of a counselor 
of high or moderAte credibility* Message quAllty was 

% 
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held constant at a high levels while the topic of the 
session was previously detemlned to be proattltudlnal 

In nature. 

After listening to the tape^ subjects were asked to 
complete a thought listing procedure designed to tape 
the cognitive processing theorised to account for 
response differences. In addition^ subjects were 
required to Indicate their degree of agreement with the 
way the counseling session was conducted* In line with 
previous social psychological findings ^ three hypotheses 
for high quality proattltudlnal nessages were partially 
supported. Firsts subjects who were exposed to a highly 
credible counselor and were highly Involved expressed 
more agreement and listed fewer unfavorable thoughts In 
regard to the way the Interview was conducted than 
highly involved subjects exposed to a moderately 
credible counselor. Second » subjects low In Involvement 
expressed more agreement when exposed to a moderately 
credible couselor than a highly credible counselor. 
Thirdi subjects In the highly Involved condition agreed 
more and listed fewer unfavorable thoughts (than 
subjects under low Involvement conditions) with the 
highly credible counselor. No differences In favorable 
thoughts were found. Thus^ overall i the attltudlnnl 
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data supported All three hypotheses^ while the cognitive 
response dAtA was equlvocAl* The lAck of support with 
positive thoughts partlculArly may hAve been due to the 
proAttltudlnal content of the topic on which subjects 
AlrsAdy Agreed with the counselor* Hence, one risks a 
celling effect when Attempting to IncreAse fAVorAble 
thoughts. 

A recent study by McNeill And Stoltenberg (1984) 
expanded the eArller study to Include a veAk messAge 
(counseling session) And Addressed specific 
reconunendAtlons mAde by the counselor* Results 
IndlcAted thAt sessage quAllty was An overwhelmingly 
strong Influence on attitudes And behAvlorAl Intentions* 
The pAttern of results suggested thAt our subjects were 
generAlly engAglng In cognitive processing towArd the 
centrAl route pole of the continuum^ but not with the 
degree of diligence often found in lAb ressArch* A 
related behAvlor measure (asking for additional career 
information) suggested that a high quality message and 
high issue Involvement were both necessary for 
behavioral compliance to occur* These results indicated 
the important of **personal consequences** in 
oper/itlonallzlng issue involvement* 
Recipient Factors 
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Thus fur we*ve focused on source And messAge 
f Actors In socIaI Influence. Recipient or client 
f Actors are Also import Ant to consider* ThlSi *cf 
course I should prove no surprise as Klesler (1971> And 
Strupp (1978) hAve CAlled for exAmlnlng the 
effectiveness of VArlous Aproaches to counseling And 
therApy for vArlous client types • SocIaI psychological 
rescArch hAS noted thAt fACtors such ns need for 
cognition (CACloppOi Petty » & Morris, 1983) And field 
dependence /independence (HeesAckeri Petty » & CAcloppOi 
1983) cAn Affect the likelihood thAt the IndlvlduAl will 
engAge in either centrAl or perlpherAl route processing • 
A recent study by Stoltenberg, MAddux, And PAce (in 
press) used scores on the Thinking/Feeling scAle on the 
Hyers-Brlggs Type IndlcAtor to investigate the effects 
of cognitive style And perceived counselor credibility 
on Attitudes toward An RET counseling session. Results 
indicAted Thinking type subjects reported sore f AVorAble 
Attitudes tovArd the counselor And the counseling 
ApproAch thAn Feeling types. It vas aIso found thAt the 
effect vas enhAnced when the counselor was introduced as 
highly credible And ninimised with a low credibility 
intttoduction. 

Conclusion - Future Directions 
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Source tHCtors do Appear to hold some ImportAnce 
for AddltlonAl counseling reseAtch And prActlce. Sone 
f Actors like credibility CAn enhAnce centrAl route 
processing, while At other times mAy limit central 
processing. Attractiveness is probably less crucial in 
eventual behavior change as it is more likely to affect 
attitudes via the peripheral route, and is unlikely to 
significantly affect behavior. Counselor 
trustworthiness, on the other hand, is probably a 
necessary precondition for client susceptibility to 
persuasive appeals. 

For counseling, there appears to be a potential 
danger in relying on source cues to elicit attitude 
change in the absence of client perceived personal 
consequences for the topic of discussion. Transitory 
attitude change may result, but without central route 
processing (or a diligent consideration of the topic) 
behavior change should not be expected* 

In the interest of brevity, I'll summarite by 
saying that message quality of counseling Interventions 
would appear to be of critical Importance. Functionally 
strong messages for specific counseling topics will 
vary, however, from client to client. Thus, the 
Importance of client or recipient factors should be of 
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central concern for reseArchers And practitioners* Our 
own research suggests counseling style may be an 
Important component of message quality along with the 
cogency of arguments presented. Further work Is 
necessary to Identify effective specific Interventions 
for various client types given the particular focus of 
counseling* 

In brief, the picture Increases In complexity as we 
look more closely at the counseling process* A number 
of activities, thoughts, and emotions occur during any 
counseling session* Researchers must take care In 
specifying which aspects of the counseling process are 
being Investigated and strive to creatively (and 
validly) operatlonaXlze the factors of Interest. 

Most presentations of this type tend to end with a 
call for wove relevAnt Applied reseArch. This, of 
course, Is Important* But It Is ay belief that there 
are aany more controlled studies that Also need to be 
conducted to further delineate Ivportant counseling 
processes that my be obscured by the plethora of 
variables present In counsellnge Both paradigms are 
necessary for us to gain a scientific understanding of 
the counseling process* 
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